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PSYCHOLOGICAL OPPORTUNITY IN PSYCHIATRY 


Stine subject of the relation of psychology to psychiatry is now 

claiming the attention of many alienists who appreciate, speak- 
ing clinically, that the chief disturbances in the insane are mental. 
Physicians are anxious to learn what psychology can teach regarding 
normal mental processes and to acquire the methods which psycholo- 
gists have found useful in the investigation of these mental condi- 
tions. This drift toward psychology is due not to any philosophical 
leanings, but largely to the practical need of more accurate knowl- 
edge of patients for diagnostic and prognostic purposes. 

This practical need is felt very strongly in some quarters because 
it is realized that psychiatry is at present in a stage of development 
comparable to that of general medicine twenty or thirty years ago. 
There is no agreement among psychiatrists regarding either the 
nomenclature or the mode of determining diseased conditions. Cere- 
bral alterations, causes, symptoms and outcomes, these singly or in 
groups, have been suggested as methods of deducing the types of 
mental diseases. This has led to innumerable classifications, some- 
times differing very slightly, which have lacked stability because 
they have been solely for purposes of grouping. Until within recent 
years the understanding of the psychical changes in any particular 
case or series of cases was deemed to be of little importance in com- 
parison with the classification. The asylum idea was predominant. 
When, however, the hospital point of view began to be the more 
prominent, exclusive concern for a scheme of classification lagged, 
and there was a rise of interest in more knowledge about and in the 
significance of the changed mental conditions. 

Because of his concern for the welfare and cure of his patients 
the psychiatrist must use all possible means for the detection of the 
functional changes, including the progress of the disease, and of any 
anatomical variations. The usual clinical methods, although they 
have given and will probably continue to give sound and valuable 
results, are not sufficient. They must be supplemented by special 
Studies in all lines along which there is any prospect of valuable 
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returns. Anatomy, chemistry; physiology, psychology, must and 
will be levied upon to furnish their quota to the solution of the 
various problems that confront the alienist. The anatomical pathol- 
ogist, the chemical pathologist, the physiologist and the psychopathol- 
ogist are needed for the collection of material which the psychiatrist 
may use and correlate with his own less specialized findings. Not 
the least important of these detailed studies is that of the psycholo- 
gist—of whose assistance the psychiatrist stands in especial need to- 
day—of the primary and secondary symptoms, of the course and of 
the factors influencing for better or worse the many diseases of the 
mind. 

The problems of the physician in regard to the insane differ from 
those of the psychologist, as has been suggested above. The distinc- 
tion has often been made that the psychologist is interested in the 
description, interrelation and genesis of mental states, while the 
psychiatrist is interested primarily in diseases, their causes, deserip- 
tions and cure. The psychiatrist is not so much concerned with the 
careful dissection of mental conditions as he is with the surface exam- 
ination to determine disease forms. For him, the question is not 
‘what has given rise to any particular psychical symptom,’ but, 
rather, ‘what is the cause of the insanity.’ Furthermore, his interest 
must largely be in therapeutic problems: ‘what will make the in- 
sanity give way to a condition of sanity?’ and ‘what will influence 
adversely or for health the individual who is mentally diseased?’ 
In the attempts to solve the medical problems psychology will be 
called upon for assistance, the methods of the psychological labora- 
tory will be used and the psychologist will have an opportunity to 
cooperate with other investigators. 

To psychologists this means opportunities for investigation in a 
field which has hitherto been closed to them. In the ease of the 
psychological theorists who insist that only normal adult human 
beings can give us data for the proper understanding of conscious- 
ness, the subject of psychopathology in relation to normal psychology 
will not appear to be of much importance. To the majority of psy- 
chologists who are willing to investigate ‘mind’ wherever and when- 
ever it can be found, and who are desirous to gather mental facts 
and to explain them, the study of the abnormal classes, particularly 
of the insane, will give some new points of view and will help toward 
the solution of some old problems. I venture to assert that the study 
of the mentally abnormal will be of as great value to normal psy- 
chology as the study of the effects of extirpation and hyperactivity 
of various parts of the body has been to physiology. 

For the proper understanding of what may be obtained from a 
study of the insane one must give up any preformed notions regard- 
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ing the class. More particularly is it necessary to rid one’s self of 
the popular idea that the hospitals are filled with psychical proto- 
types of physical prodigies. It is just as difficult to find a mental 
condition comparable to a sea serpent or a mermaid, a phoenix or a 
hydra, as it is to catch such monsters. The grotesque and spec- 
tacular are such only from an uncritical point of view. It is also 
important to abandon any tendency to think of and to use the terms 
‘confusion’ and ‘delusion’ as the equivalents of ‘insanity.’ Not all 
insane are deluded or confused, and not all cases of delusion and con- 
fusion are insane. Moreover, the insane who are confused or who 
have delusions are not the least interesting and instructive to the 
mental specialist. . 

The field for study will be the better understood if we appreciate 
that the insanities are diseases which are characterized, largely if 
not solely, by exaggerations and diminutions of normal mental fune- 
tions. With this understanding, the value of careful studies of the 
insane to the investigating psychologist becomes plain. ‘here is 
to be no dealing with a new species, related but slightly to ourselves, 
but the study of humans who have many normal ideas, feelings and 
acts of will, but who react to certain ideas or feelings more weakly 
or more strongly than we. From the standpoint of psychology, the 
problems are the same whether we deal with the insane or with 
normal people. 

The formulation and selection of problems are prerogatives of 
the individual investigator. Inclination, previous interests and the 
character of the material will shape the course of one’s research, but 
it may the better help to direct attention to the work if I consider 
briefly some special topics. The matters of which I speak will indi- 
cate the diversity of questions which are to be answered; many have 
almost intruded upon me during the examination of individual 
patients. 

A problem of both psychiatrical and psychological importance is 
that of the correlation of mental conditions in any disease. In any 
typical bodily disease there are found certain symptoms which are 
intimately related. Thus, in typhoid fever we find in addition to 
the characteristic rises and falls of temperature a peculiar reaction 
of the blood, certain bacteria in the intestines and usually abdominal 
tenderness and rose spots. These symptoms or factors make up the 
picture ‘typhoid fever’ and they are or may be correlated with each 
other. In the same manner in any mental disease there are many 
changes. A simple depression, for example, is made up of depres- 
sion, a difficulty in thinking, a slowness of movement, plus x (the 
undetermined abnormal). These abnormalities, or some of them, 
appear in every case. Those which appear in every case will de- 
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termine the disease type and these changed mental conditions have 
probably a higher degree of correlation between each other than does 
any one of them with a process which remains normal. Here the 
psychologists have an opportunity of determining for psychiatry the 
symptoms which are essential, those which when grouped together 
make the disease type, and of discovering for psychology a possible 
correlation between gross mental states. It is needless to say that 
the solution of such a problem is the work of many men for many 
years. 

Of philosophical and psychological interest, yet not without its 
practical side, is the subject of the feeling of reality. Disturbance 
of this feeling, which has been conveniently but erroneously ealled 
the ‘feeling of unreality,’ is found associated with many mental dis- 
eases. Patients say they see, feel and hear things, but that the 
objects do not appear real, parts or all of the body lose the feeling 
of reality, and that their thoughts are not real. . Cogito ergo sum is 
not always true, and the doubt arises that existence is ineluded in 
thinking or in perceiving. To what is this deficient feeling of the 
sense of reality due? Some psychologists have argued that the 
‘esse’ is immediately given in ‘percipere,’ but the numerous in- 
stances in the insane and in normal people in which sensed objects 
are deemed ‘not real’ make this doubtful. The disturbance of the 
feeling has been explained as the result of (a) the loss of appercep- 
tion ability or (b) of changes in general organic sensation, particu- 
larly in those associated with movement. Neither of the explana- 
tions, it seems to me, is founded on a sufficient basis of careful ob- 
servations, and the problem awaits further experiment and analysis. 
The peculiar conditions of micropsia and macropsia—apparent de- 
erease or increase in size of objects—are phenomena probably of the 
same character as the deficient sense of reality. 

In the realm of sensation the psychologist has spent most time, 
but the organic sensations have remained unattacked, or attacked 
ineffectually. The importance of investigating the organic sensa- 
tions needs no emphasis. It is sufficient to point out that among the 
insane there are many who have alterations of organic sensibility, 
and these would undoubtedly repay a most careful study. There 
are some who have lost the ability to appreciate fatigue, and some 
who are abnormally tired. Others report a loss of hunger sense, 
more have sensations from the internal organs which give rise to 
delusional interpretations— pregnancy, the presence of animals in the 
abdominal cavity, ete. Careful examinations and experiments on 
individuals in whom it is evident there are losses and exaggerations 
of the organic sensibility appear to me to be the most hopeful line for 
progress in this unknown region. 
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For the psychology of perception, studies of hallucinations in the 
insane are of great value. Because of the popular as well as scien- 
entific interest much attention has been given this subject, but the 
investigations have done scarcely more than skim over the surface. 
The origin and development of these false perceptions remain unde- 
termined, and the influences of the emotions or states of feeling in 
the production of the hallucinations are unknown. 

The fluctuations of the attention which are found in Korsakow’s 
syndrome are so marked that they can be noted by rough clinical 
tests. These fluctuations are larger and wider, come at longer in- 
tervals of time, and are probably added to the smaller fluctuations 
which have been noted with normal people. In the downward dip, 
so to speak, of these oscillations the patient seems not to see, hear or 
feel, and does nothing. The mental processes cease for about half a 
minute and after the lapse go on. Such eases will lend themselves 
well to experimental inquiries into the duration of the attentive and 
non-attentive states and to the determination of the factors which 
distract and those which hold the attention. In the excited condi- 
tion of depressed-maniacal insanity, the attention appears to be 
rapidly shifting but easily attracted to passing events. There is, to 
use a clinical term, great ‘distractibility.’ In the depressed stage 
the attention is less variable, and is probably fixed on the depressive 
ideas which dominate the clinical picture. The catatonias or rigidi- 
ties, found in eases of dementia precox, are most likely due to the 
narrowing of the field of attention, with a possible intensification of 
the attentive state. These wide variations in attention are to be 
found in every hospital for the insane, and the formulation of definite 
problems will be simple to one who is especially interested in this 
field. 

In the study of the diseases of memory much effort has been made 
to record and to attempt to explain the spectacular amnesias—the 
paramnesias, the anterograde and retrograde amnesias—but the many 
instructive cases with simple memory defect are not less, but rather 
more, worthy of study. There are those in whom there is a rapid 
fading of impressions and in whom it is necessary to repeat impres- 
sions often in order to have the images retained. I have seen and 
examined individuals in whom the faculty of retention and recogni- 
tion remained unaltered, but in whom the ability of reproduction 
was at a minimum. Sentences could not be given after very short 
intervals of time, either verbally or in sense, but if, with the correct 
idea, one or more facts were given from which to choose, the correct 
choice was made. In these patients there is a dissociation between 
the reproductive and the retentive elements of memories. The ex- 
treme dissociations of verbal and visual memories are to be found 
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in the aphasias, but these are not often classed with the insanities. 
It is a suggestive fact that practically all of the memory defects are 
found in those mental diseases which are associated with cerebral 
cortical alterations. 

The abnormally prolonged affective states of depression and ex- 
altation which are accompanied, respectively, by a slowness, some- 
times a lack, of movement and by increased motor diffusion, if 
carefully studied, will give us information about the emotional side 
of consciousness. Their constancy for weeks or months and their 
frequency in all classes of the insane offer points of advantage for 
investigation over the affective states of short duration which are arti- 
ficially produced in psychological laboratories. Every idea is colored 
by the predominant feeling tone. In depressions, for example, only 
ideas of sadness arise; melancholy thoughts and gloomy forebodings 
accompany or comprise all mental activity. The associations are 
only of despair. The possibility of diverting the mental current 
into joyful or even into normal channels is doubtful. In the patho- 
logical conditions of exhilaration the reverse is true. Cheerfulness, 
elation and playfulness are the characteristics of the maniacal state. 
Either of these states may pass off and the other appear; sometimes 
the oscillations are regular and frequent (circular form of depressed- 
maniacal insanity). The changes from melancholia to mania or 
from mania to melancholia may be examples of the ‘law of contrast in 
the sphere of feeling.’ In the depressed state is the inactivity or 
retardation a concomitant, a cause, or the effect of the feeling? Is 
it possible to modify the affective tone by increasing the bodily 
activity of a patient? On the other hand, may reductions in the 
activities bring the exhilarated patients nearer a normal condition? 
The answers to these questions have both practical and theoretical 
bearings. Elsewhere I have shown that exercise helps to reduce 
the retardation in conditions of depression and probably makes the 
state of depression less marked, but much more work is needed in 
this field. Other important problems of affection are to be formu- 
lated from careful studies of cases of dementia precox. In this form 
of insanity there is an apathetic condition which—this has not been 
determined—may be primarily emotional or intellectual. The prom- 
inent facts are that stimuli produce no apparent emotional response, 
and that the patients report an indifferent attitude toward every- 
thing. Psychologically this condition is either one of lessened emo- 
tional irritability or one in which the emotional response fails be- 
cause of the paucity of associations. 

The suggestions for work in the varied fields of sensation, percep- 
tion, attention, memory and emotion will serve to indicate the di- 
versity of problems which will suggest themselves to the psycholog- 
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ical student of the insanities. The matter of the ease or the difficulty 
of dealing with the material remains to be considered. The question 
has been often asked me whether or not the insane are more difficult 
to work with than normal people. I believe both to be equally easy 
or equally difficult subjects. Many insane do not introspect well, 
but few normal people do so. Some insane are more introspective 
than the average normal individual—and from some no introspec- 
tions can be obtained. It is not necessary to work with the patients 
who introspect badly or not at all; there is a possibility of a selection 
of subjects just as there is in normal psychological work. In general 
I think there is no inherent difficulty in investigating the mental 
conditions of the insane. There are, on the contrary, advantages in 
the medical investigations in that the mental life is laid as bare as 
the patient and his relatives and constant observations can make it. 

The only limitations to the problems are the individual investi- 
gator and the material at his command. Two mental conditions are 
indispensible in a psychopathologist—a knowledge of normal psy- 
chology and ingenuity in formulating and in devising methods of 
attacking problems. These are not peculiar properties of the psy- 
chopathologist—they are of prime importance to all psychologists. 
The special equipment which is needed in dealing with the insane is 
the acquirement of the medical mental attitude—one must deal with 
cases, not with individuals. 

I have attempted to indicate in this paper that for psychology the 
study of the insane is complemental to the study of normal people, 
and that there appears to be a possibility of solving some problems 
which have not been solved by the study of normal minds. The 
pioneers in the work will be called upon te justify their positions and 
work, and this will be done best by applying their psychological 
methods to the more immediate practical problems. Then we may 
expect no longer to read: ‘‘The pure psychologist has rendered little 
aid to the physician, nay, has rather tended to darken counsel and 
lead him into the wrong track, from which he has taken a long period 


to extricate himself.”’ SHEPHERD IvorY FRANZ. 
McLean Hospitat, WAVERLEY, Mass. 











THE GIVEN SITUATION IN ATTENTION 


T= different theories of attention, sometimes seemingly con- 

flicting, oftentimes are not in actual fact opposed, but merely 
appear to be so, due to the emphasis placed on different aspects of 
the situation concerned. Instead, therefore, of engaging in a logical 
disputation or a spinning out of concepts, it seems much wiser to go 
as far back as we can to the given situation, and see exactly what is 
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there present in an act of attention. For this purpose an analysis 
of the meaning of the given situation becomes necessary before the 
subject of attention is touched. 

I shall begin by taking a number of things for granted, not to 
avoid treatment of them (I hope to deal with them elsewhere), but 
because they are of a philosophical nature. I shall assume (1) that 
there is an ‘existential world’ towards which adjustment and accom- 
modation are possible; (2) that in addition to this ‘rest of the sys- 
tem’ there is a self, person, or conscious agent capable of adjustment 
and accommodation; (3) that the point or points of junction be- 
tween the agent and the rest of the system afford us the given situa- 
tion, object, or what you will; (4) that increasing differentiation of 
adjustment and further development of this situation demand atten- 
tion on the one side and habit on the other. Attention only will be 
considered in this paper. 

To be more explicit I shall treat these points somewhat more 
fully.. It is highly flattering, no doubt, to the individual concerned 
to consider everything else as his brain-event, his mental state, or 
what you will. But so far as psychology demands, we ean for the 
time at least (even for purposes of discussion) throw over the notion 
that an individual can shoot forth a world, system of worlds or a 
universe by a mere fiat of the will or flash of consciousness. We are 
content to believe that chapels are not churches and that poor men’s 
cottages are not princes’ palaces, nor will any idea or good intention 
per se make them so, as such. Besides this rest of the system or 
universe, I shall also for the present take for granted the self, indi- 
vidual, ego, ete. What may, however, cause some query is the point 
of junction between the two, the given situation. It is only here 
that we are on a firm basis so far as conscious life is concerned, only 
here have we the touchstone of reality. We are so accustomed to 
speak of ourselves, so concerned with our interests and occupations, 
that the self and the rest of the system seem existentially to come 
first. But they are merely a stage in the process of differentiation 
and development of various situations, a residual effect which we 
deal with in abstracto and occasionally, if not almost always, hypos- 
tasize. But these, intimate as they are, are secondary, acquired and 
ideally abstracted from given situations. And abstractions are again 
simply other situations, less filled and more easily manipulated than 
the bases from which they have been taken and for which they serve. 
So, too, as regards ‘external reality.’ Reality apart from a knower 
(or feeler) means nothing. We earry our reality on our backs, and 
resemble Sinbad in this particular. In so-called ‘concrete’ experi- 
ence this seems more or less evident, and the given situation is so 
given that we are able to test it in various ways and in a manner 
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suited to the average mind. The crux seems to be with images, 
which are so fleeting, so transitory, so unsatisfactory as situations 
that any ‘objective’ reality seems to be denied them. But if we con- 
sider that ‘objective’ is a secondary stage in the process of differen- 
tiation and based upon certain situations, this seems to lose some of 
its difficulty. Moreover, we must consider images as situations given 
only at certain points of junction, and on this account they lose some 
of the stability of what is called ‘concrete.’ The image is a given 
situation just as well as its more concrete brother, and the ‘reality’ 
back of the latter is just as existent in the former ease, the difference 
being that the points of junction in the former case are less numerous 
and also differently stimulated. As immediate and unanalyzed, 
images are just as much given as the most ‘tangible’ object. But as 
I have just said, images seem to be restricted in their points of june- 
tion and ean not be tested by other junctions. 

These points of junction, the given situation, are in fact all we 
have. The avenues of contact between the individual and the rest 
of the system are (in part) the determinants of the kind of these 
junctions and permit of more or less detailed and filled situations. 
It is to the given situation that we must react, adjust ourselves; it is 
the given situation which we must develop, differentiate, improve, 
if possible; or which we must cut off or remove altogether. It is 
here that a seeming contradiction takes place, a paradox which, 
when explained, will also perhaps elucidate more fully the meaning 
of situation and point of junction. It may be asked (so it occurred 
to me at least): How develop a situation, how change it if it is 
always with us? How, in fact, can we do anything with it, for it is 
always given? We have nothing to do with the matter, for go where 
we will, do what we may, we can not escape the given. It stares us 
in the face, pursues us with relentless vigor and even at times op- 
presses us like the nightmare. And so it does; but a given is not 
every given situation, nor is it given at every point of junction. 
A situation is given in the sense that we are aware-of-something, 
have consciousness-of-an-object, and this awareness-of-something 
may be of different kinds, the points of junction may be more or 
less and may vary in kind. In psychological terms, this point of 
Junction may be visual only (or more nearly so), it may be auditory, 
tactile and the like. So commonplace an explanation may destroy 
the mystery of philosophical terminology, but it does not do away 
with the rigidity of the fact that all we have is a given situation with 
more or less points of junction. Now, granted a single point of 
junction in a given situation, we see more easily how the situation 
may become changed, developed or even removed by another. If the 
point of junction is visual, it may be developed by other points of 
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junction, by body attitudes, motor adjustments, by manipulation 
within limits. The given situation may thus be developed, other 
points of junction may be made, but within limits, for we have the 
rest of the system with which to deal, and this seems to offer us 
obstacles beyond which we can not go. What these limits are we do 
not know, and we ean only try to make as many points of junction 
as possible, the process of differentiation becoming increasingly in- 
tricate and our adjustments more refined and accurate. 

Development of a given situation means simply that, given a 
situation at a certain point of junction, other connections may be 
made, changes may be brought about or other situations substituted 
through action of the individual concerned, and such action or actions 
mean simply a series of new situations which, when analyzed, yield 
us the pleasing knowledge that we have acted, action as thus con- 
ceived including all forms of ideation, 2. e., all forms of given situa- 
tion, whether points of junction be few or many and whether they 
be within and through the parts of the agent concerned. Given a 
Situation visually, we may react towards it by a series of motor 
adjustments, and the visual point of junction is supplemented by the 
motor. Granted a residual effect in the individual through former 
experiences, such adjustments will proceed serially with a greater or 
less nicety and accuracy, and so give rise to new points of junction. 
With no such residual effects the adjustments will be more blunder- 
ing and erratic. If necessary, the individual may within limits 
develop the situation, e. g., by simply breaking it in two, bringing 
into it or combining with it new factors, new situations, such process 
going on in the example taken through motor adjustments, in which 
case motor points of junction bring about a change in the visual 
field. Or the individual may shut out the old situation by simply 
giving rise to another. The succession of situations need not, of 
course, be always continuous in the same field. The breaks and gaps 
which may occur in any one kind of junction give us a more or less 
intermittant series of junctions, visual, tactile and the like. 

In its various stages of development the given may schematically 
be represented as follows, the figures being in the horizontal plane. 


e 
© 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fic. 3. 





In the first figure we have the given in its utter nakedness, before 
any differentiation has taken place. The second figure illustrates 
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the stage in which a scissure has been made between the self and the 
world of ‘external reality,’ such division through habit, and wrongly, 
being taken as basic and primitive. Finally, we have in the last 
figure a graphic illustration of the process of differentiation going 
on in attention. In its first intention every given situation affords 
us a scheme like that in Fig. 1, and from such a scheme all else is 
developed. On this seemingly barren confusion everything has been 
erected and to this return must constantly be made to give body to 
our constructions, ideal and otherwise, to our hypothetical systems 
and to our various symbolic guides to action. Science, psychology 
and the others, are simply constructions based on certain aspects of 
this given. And to test our ideal developments return must con- 
stantly be made to foundation situations. Our reactions are made 
for the most part to foundation situations, though guided at times 
by our hypotheses and ideal systems. The latter again are different 
situations, sign-boards telling us more or less clearly which way to 
go. In most cases our division of the situation into self and ‘external 
reality’ has become so habitual that we take it for granted, and treat- 
ing each logically sometimes separate them as existential and vainly 
seek their point of junction. But the given situation includes both, 
and each is simply one of our basic constructions allowing of further 
and more delicate adjustments. 

It is through successive acts of attention to given situations that 
differentiation and development are possible. Residual effects accu- 


Fig. 4. 





Baldwin’s Scheme’ (with omissions). 


mulate both in the subject and in the rest of the universe, and these 

accumulations allow of further change and growth. In the indi- 

vidual such cumulative results are represented by habit, mental 

dispositions, ete., while in the rest of the system we have ‘material’ 
*See his ‘Mental Development,’ p. 384. 
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progress, tradition, moral law and order and the like. Using Bald- 
win’s suggestive diagram (Fig. 4), by the increase in the spiral we 
represent the growth and change in the individual and also show 
the larger basis from which the self can start in each new act of 
adjustment.” 

Development of a given situation demands a narrowing of the 
field under manipulation, a fixation of the object, a closer and more 
refined and accurate series of adjustments, a more delicate inter- 
pretation, a finer ‘feel,’ or body attitude—in short, attention. Atten- 
tion is thus nothing more than the entire subjective aspect in the 
given situation under development. Now, using the given situation 
under manipulation as a foundation, we may proceed to analyze it 
and construct out of it the various systems connected with psychology 
in general and attention in particular. Where questions arise con- 
cerning the validity of such structures, return can be made to the 
given situation. The abstract scissure between self and not-self 
being more or less habitual and therefore a basis for further con- 
struction, more aspects of the given situation can be developed to 
form a sound theory concerning: the psychological features of atten- 
tion, the abstraction and construction here continuing in the direc- 
tion of the self. The following features may in outline be given: 

1. Taking the given situation as a static moment and recognizing 
those features specially prominent in moments of attention, we note 
specially certain aspects in the point of junction which stand out in 
moments of attention. Analysis of such aspects yields us the Blick- 
punkt view of attention, the theory that attention is simply a mental 
state, a condition of clearness. Mental state, it may here be noted, 
is simply one of the more general terms representing certain aspects 
of the situation before us, the half, in fact, of our awareness-of- 
something. Such a view (the Blickpunkt view of attention) deals 
only or mostly with the points of junction, and neglects other and 
more important features. 

2. If we consider the residual effects on the self concerned, we 
note that after various situations have arisen, action under such or 
similar conditions proceeds with a certain amount of prevision, a 
certain foresight. Moreover, certain aspects of the given situation 
seem reinforced by ideal processes within the self, such ideation 
being a development within the self arising from previous experience 
with various situations. The situation has a fuller meaning due to 
experienced interpretation, to ideal revival, to mental reenforcement. 
In this light we have attention in its ideal aspect. Considering will 
in part as the explication in serial order of a mental disposition, 
voluntary attention is here included. 


See Baldwin’s ‘ Mental Development in the Child and the Race,’ Ch. XIII, 
p. 384. 
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3. The actual process of adjustment to a given situation, the 
adding of points of junction to the one or more present and the 
working over of what is given, afford us the motor aspect of atten- 
tion. Combined with the first aspect we have the sensori-motor 
phase of attention. We may deal in this connection with questions 
of felt activity, sense of effort and the like. 

4, Going still further and seeking within the self a substratum 
present in attention, the physiological features may be emphasized. 

5. If, finally, we inquire as to the extent of our power of adjust- 
ment, the limitations within the self in acts of attention, we may deal 
with the unity of the field in attention. 

Properly to treat the subject, therefore, we must consider atten- 
tion in (1) its sensory aspect, (2) its ideal aspect, (3) its motor 
aspect, (4) its physiological aspect, (5) its mental field. It is evi- 
dent that since these various aspects are given in a single complex, 
their separation is purely logical, and it is also evident that various 
features interlace and eross one another. Thus the motor aspect 
ean not well be torn from the ideal, while the treatment of the mental 
field demands a more or less full discussion of motor adjustments, 
idea revival and sensory restrictions.* 


Fevtix ARNOLD. 
NEw York CIty. 





EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
MUTATIONS 


OW does it happen that our biological psychologists have not 
yet undertaken to make appeal to the doctrine of mutations 
for the explanation of the various bodily attitudes that serve to 
express and in part to constitute our emotions? Is it because this 
doctrine is still to such an extent under adjudication? Or are there 
more recondite reasons? The professional biologist has been warn- 
ing us for some time that mere utility is an explanatory category 
that must not be overworked. But surely a heavy strain has been 
put upon utility in connection with emotional expressions, a strain 
that now and then is so obviously excessive that one marvels at the 
speculative temerity that permitted it. 
For the understanding of some ‘expressions’ the principle of 
serviceability has, to be sure, done much that is satisfactory. Such 


*I feel guilty in making somewhat free use of the expression ‘ given situa- 
tion,’ which I have taken from Dewey. See the standpoint of Woodbridge in 
his ‘The Nature of Consciousness,’ this JoURNAL, Vol. II., No. 5, 1905, and the 
wonderful presentation given by Miinsterberg in the beginning of his ‘ Grund- 
ziige.’ Compare, also, Hobhouse’s ‘Theory of Knowledge.’ 
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relatively simple matters as the frown, the sneer, the clenched fist, 
the motionlessness of fright, the start of surprise, have allowed 
themselves readily to be classified as inheritances of bodily attitudes 
once useful in race history. But from here on difficulties have 
begun to multiply, and the purely conjectural element in the sug- 
gested explanations has notably increased. In fact a certain spirit 
of sportiveness seems often to have characterized reflections in this 
field. Mantegazza’s remarks upon the tremblings of fright as 
serviceable, blood-warming reactions is a case in point. And 
Wundt’s endeavor to find the value of tears in the laundry service 
performed in removing accumulations of dust and of other less 
innocuous inconveniences from the eyes carries with it a minimum of 
weight, and serves mostly to raise a smile on the face of those who 
believe that primitive man was an ignoramus in matters of dust 
compared with the modern inhabitant of a windy city. 

Most of all, naturally, has difficulty been felt in dealing with 
those attitudes which, regarded as isolated reactions, are manifestly 
lacking in utility. Thus the blanching of the hair in fright; the 
sparkle of the eye in a moment of delight; the dryness of the mouth 
in various emotions; the copious perspiration in certain types of 
alarm; the pallor of fear; the blush of embarrassment; the glows 
and tingles of joy, and in fact laughter itself: these, we are com- 
monly told, are to be understood only as viewed in relation to larger 
complex reactions of which they are sequents or constituent parts. 
Sully’s attempt—somewhat feeble, it must be confessed—to connect 
laughter with a sportive tickling by a playful antagonist, this tick- 
ling itself having been originally the necessary accompaniment of 
hygienic services rendered to hairy man by an accomodating com- 
panion, is a case in point. So also is Borgquist’s recent endeavor 
te connect blushing with functions of organs once closely associated 
with digestion. So, in a word, are all of those writings which see 
in such traits as the dryness of the mouth the necessary resultant of 
powerful and deep-seated circulatory changes involved in the suc- 
cessful adjustment to some trying situation. 

The ‘overflow’ theory of emotional discharge in its pure form 
obviously deserts the principle of utility. The mere fact, for in- 
stance, that certain of the facial muscles are smaller than others 
er.tails their more facile innervation. There is no advantage gained 
in the particular distribution of responses that follows the overflow. 
It might have been quite different so far as the individual’s adaptive 
efficiency is concerned. 

Without looking further into proposed explanations, we may, it 
seems to me, summarize the existing situation by saying that while 
a restricted few of our emotional attitudes on their bodily side can 
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be best understood when we regard them as survivals of once useful 
reactions, there are still many details of emotional expression that 
refuse to be crowded summarily into the category of serviceability. 
While not wholly abortive, attempts to dispose thus of certain emo- 
tional expressions have remained unconvincing and at times amusing. 
Our need then, it appears to me, is of some principle which in ¢o- 
operation with that of utility shall enable us to cover the field with 
a higher degree of satisfaction than has thus far been attained. To 
the present writer ‘mutation’ seems to be the principle desired. To 
conceive of tears, of blushing and of laughter—to choose but these 
instances—as mutations appearing suddenly and in stable form, 
as is the wont of mutations, and arising from complex, subtle and 
certainly not yet assignable causes, is hardly less taxing to one’s 
intelligence than to reflect upon de Vries’s products from Lamarck’s 
evening primrose. Conjecturally man must have been at various 
stages in a state of high mutability, and may it not be that either 
as an outcome of one of these periodic stages or as stray mutations 
many of man’s emotional reactions arose? Indeed, many more than 
are now existent may well have arisen to be subjected to the culling 
and sifting process of natural selection. 

But the present writer is too much of a layman in biology to pre- 
sume to carry this discussion into any detail. He would, however, 
be greatly pleased—and herein he believes he is expressing the mind 
of many more than himself—if one of our biological psychologists 
would take up this matter and handle it in the thorough manner 
that it seems even now to deserve. 


A. H. PIeRce. 


SmiTH COLLEGE. 





DISCUSSION 
THE MAD ABSOLUTE OF A PLURALIST 


T is not altogether clear to me whether Mr. Schiller’s recent 
article on ‘Idealism and the Dissociation of Personality” is to 

be taken seriously or welcomed as a delicious burlesque. I incline 
to the latter view, if for no other reason than that in a case of doubt 
like this it is less disecomforting to one’s amour propre to be caught 
a disciple of the laughing philosopher than to commit openly the 
awful blunder, appalling even in the aridities of metaphysical dis- 
cussion, of failing to see the point of a joke. At all events, a rarely 
humorous article is this. Doubt, a mere shadow of a doubt, as to 
Whether the humor, all of it, was intentional or not may be cheer- 


* This JouRNAL, August 30, 1906, p. 477. 
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fully offered as a tribute to the subtle skill of the writer of the 
article. 

There is such a thing, of course, as carrying a joke too far. Yet 
I am tempted to ask whether Mr. Schiller should not have carried 
his joke on the monist a little farther—if joke it was—in order to 
make sure that it did not return on the pluralist. 

Two of the major difficulties which idealistic monism must face, 
asserts Mr. Schiller at the outset, are (1) the imperviousness of 
human minds limited to indirect and physical avenues of intercom- 
munication, and (2) the wayward and chaotie dissimilarity of these 
finite minds which are by the hypothesis of monism to be included 
in the universal consciousness. The world seems to be essentially 
pluralistic, and stubbornly resists the attempt to foree on it a 
monistic interpretation, save possibly in terms that are palpably 
materialistic. But Mr. Schiller bids the idealistic monist be of good 
cheer if he will only condescend ‘to appeal to experience and em- 
pirical evidence,’ and heed the analogies which modern psychology 
puts at his disposal. 

And now, under the guise of affording aid and comfort to the 
idealist monist who has apparently consented to swallow the bitter 
pill of empirical psychology, Mr. Schiller unfeelingly prescribes as 
the first dose two of the rawest and least understood phenomena of 
the science—the subconscious or subliminal mind and the dissocia- 
tion of personality. He assures his patient in the course of the 
treatment that if men are to be convinced of the plausibility of 
monism, no more effective policy could be adopted than that of 
establishing the reality of telepathy on an irrefragable basis. Surely 
this would be paying a pretty stiff price for the triumph of monism ; 
but then the monist must remember that he has consented ‘to appeal 
to experience and empirical evidence.’ It is only fair to add that 
Mr. Schiller points out suggestively some of the monistie implica- 
tions of subconscious phenomena this side of telepathy. 

A less remote but more repugnant analogy is found in the dis- 
sociated personality phenomena. The facile process of generalizing 
the ‘Beauchamp family’ to approximate the absolute dissociated 
personality unfortunately does not eliminate the objectionable traits 
of the original elements. The morbidness, the insanity, of the finite 
prototype loom large in the Leviathan. ‘‘It is a little startling,”’ 
remarks Mr. Schiller, ‘‘e. g., to have to think of the absolute as 
morbidly dissociated or even downright mad.’’ But this is merely 
an ethical prejudice, continues Mr. Schiller, and must not dismay us. 
Besides the absolute is obliged ex hypothesi to include March hares 
and similar creatures with all the rest of reality. The absolute is 
bound to be a little mad anyway. ‘‘All that the analogy suggested 
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does is to ascribe a somewhat higher degree of reality to the madness 
in the absolute.’’ 

In thus generously providing the monist with naturalistic 
weapons with which to fortify his position against the assaults of 
naturalism itself, should not Mr. Schiller have pressed on and en- 
deavored to win him for an ally? As it is, one ean imagine the 
monist replying: 

‘Since you admit the thinkability, if not probability, that dif- 
ferent personalities may somehow be derived, differentiated, or dis- 
sociated from an underlying substance, what alternative do you 
offer to the suicide of pluralism save the suicide of the absolute, 
which you regard as unessential to the argument? Admit the de- 
rived nature of your pluralistic entity as thinkable, and on what 
must the tortoise of your universe rest?) On a mad absolute? Mad, 
only in so far as pluralistic! Look again at the analogy of dis- 
sociated personality. Is it not true that alienists commonly locate 
the degree of insanity in the extent to which the personality of the 
patient is split off into inconsistent, conflicting or isolated selves, 
and that they attempt to effect a cure by sounding the depths of 
hypnotic reminiscence for the deeper and older bonds of association 
that have fallen out of the reach of voluntary recollection? Fol- 
lowing out the implications of this analogy, what becomes of the 
madness ascribed to the absolute? Are not the tables completely 
turned? The quest for the absolute is the quest for sanity, for 
wholeness, health, that shall reunite and heal the isolated and insane 
elements, blindly pluralistic. The analogy may be pushed still 
further. Idealistie philosophy is that trance of the human spirit 
in which it seeks to renew and to reassociate those underlying bonds 
of unity, lost from the blind, waking grasp of split-off, half-insane, 
fragments of human existence.’’ 

I observe that the monist takes a more serious view of Mr. 
Schiller’s article than I dared to take. The moral of it is that it 
behoves the absolute to be sane if the absolute is to be in analogy 
with the rationale of dissociated personality. There is surely a dis- 
tinction, not to be ignored, between the experience of a dissociated 
personality and the functional rationale of that experience—espe- 
cially if the sanity of the absolute hinges upon it. 


WILLARD C. Gore. 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Reason in Belief, or Faith for an Age of Science. Frank Sewatt, M.A., 
D.D. London: Elliot Stock. 1906. Pp. ix-+ 208. 


In this most attractively printed volume we have the mature thought 
as to truth and reality of a scholar who happily combines the temper and 
culture of the artist, the philosopher and the theologian. This saves his 
work from any trace of the odium theologicum, and gives it the sweetness 
and light of literary form. Though theology is frankly made the queen 
of the sciences, philosophy is given its ancient and honorable place of 
ancilla fidet. And it is made a real handmaid. The argument of the 
book is purely philosophical, rather than theological. 

“ Whatever higher revelation the world may enjoy, the human reason, 
acting independently on its own plane, retains forever its prerogative of 
giving confirmation and intellectual certainty to things thus made 
known ” (p. 641). 

“Starting with Kant’s generally accepted doctrine of the unity of 
apperception in the soul, as the basis of all relation and knowing, I have 
carried the principle to results, not only as touching the existence and 
the personality of God, as Dr. Ward has done in his ‘ Naturalism and 
Agnosticism,’ but as relating to the other great fundamentals of the 
Christian religion—revelation, incarnation, immortality, salvation ” (p. v). 

His volume on ‘ Reason in Belief’ is based on ‘ belief in reason.’ The 
line of discussion is first epistemological and then metaphysical. Its 
purpose is to ‘ bring to the view of the scientific mind of our time a sys- 
tem of rational Christianity.’ This is not to be based merely on extension 
of physical knowledge on its own plane, but on the faith in reason that is 
the soul of science and philosophy. He proposes to examine the great 
doctrines of Christianity to see in what relation they stand to a single, 
all-embracing rational conception of the universe, and then to give a 
‘faith for a scientific age.’ 

The book, however, I think, will appeal only to the thinkers among 
scientists. On the rank and file, the gatherers and classifiers of facts, and 
the specialist, it will make little impression. On the other hand, it will 
appeal to the large class of thinking men within the Christian church 
who are perplexed as to the rationality of the Christian doctrine. For 
this it will have a clarifying and helpful message. 

Chapters II. and III. give a brief résumé of the course of thought from 
that of the early Greeks up to and through Hume and Kant to absolute 
idealism—to ‘a single, all-embracing rational conception of the universe’ 
or a rational, spiritual and personal reality. 

He accords science the fullest sweep on its own plane of knowledge, 
but holds that philosophy yields a higher kind of knowledge—the knowl- 
edge of the principles and the necessary and ultimate presupposition of 
science, or the knowledge that the ultimate reality of the universe is mind. 

He uses Kant’s theory of knowledge to show that, as science presup- 
poses non-sensuous principles, in the last analysis belief in the super- 
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sensuous is the soul and validity of all our knowing, and that the concep- 
tion of the Divine Personality is the logical inference from both the phys- 
ical and the moral unity of the world (pp. 39 and 64). 

“Can inductive science be regarded as necessarily opposed to faith 
in the supernatural?” This is the question which he answers in a clear 
and valuable analysis of ‘The Nature and Basis of Induction’ (Chapter 
III.). Induction is not a material process. “Things do not infer, nor 
make inductions about themselves. Mind alone, and not atoms, compares. 
Mind furnishes the a priori conditions of all induction. The static basis 
of induction is the mind’s perception of relations. This must rise from 
finite to infinite mind, in order to be a rational and objective basis. 
That is, the static basis of induction is supreme intelligence. On this 
basis it becomes dynamic and prophetic. One may always safely hazard 
the supposition that law and order and unity are to be found in all the 
things and events of the physical world, because of the basis of certitude 
in the mind that knows all. 

“The certainty of all our knowledge, therefore, is based on the con- 
ception of an infinite and universal mind; a subject in whom all par- 
ticulars are united, and even subject and object are seen and experienced 
as one, not one in identity, but one in harmonious correspondence ” (p. 50). 

In Chapter IV., on ‘ The Unity of Experience,’ he uses Ward’s ‘ Nat- 
uralism and Agnosticism’ to show that the unity of consciousness in 
man’s experience leads to the conception of a whole of experience which 
can only be for a universal mind, or the Divine Personality. Here I 
should say that he over-emphasizes ‘the volitional end or the origin of 
the knowing faculty’ and rather lapses from his philosophical basis into 
a phase of pragmatism. However, he recovers his speculative basis when 
he goes on in Chapter V. to treat of ‘ The Personality of God.’ Here he 
declines to depend upon a demand of our moral nature and shows ‘ that 
the doctrine of the Divine Personality lies inherent, not in the main on 
the moral sense, but on the possibility of human knowledge’ (p. 69). 

“ A knowledge of universal relation must lie at the basis of, as giving 
security for, the finite mind’s knowledge of any relation: and the Divine 
Personality of the infinite must preexist as the final and real basis of 
human knowledge.” 

Then, in the light of this reasoned first principle or ultimate reality, 
he goes on to consider the great fundamentals of the Christian religion— 
revelation, incarnation, immortality and salvation. We have not space 
to give an abstract of this larger and most interesting part of the work. 

Creation and revelation are shown to be self-necessitated activities of 
the love in the Divine Personality. Self-revelation or God’s utterance of 
Himself is no mystery. “The absence of it, the inability of God to 
make Himself known, this would be the really difficult thing to account 
for” (p. 89). 

So, too, the Cur Deus Homo—the why and the how of the incarnation; 
the doctrine of man’s spiritual nature; the doctrines of sin, salvation, the 
spiritual world;—they are all reconsidered in the light of the ultimate 
ground of the universe—the Divine Personality. 
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Divine Personality implies the emotion, the self-activities of love in 
four great steps: 

1. Producing an object of love; 7. e., creation. 

2. Communicating with that object; 7. e., revelation. 

3. Withholding that object from self-removal beyond the possibility of 
return—creating the orbit of human equilibrium; 7. e., incarnation and 
redemption. 

4. Recalling the creature to the Creator and conjoining God and man 
in the life of useful service to eternity, which are accomplished in salva- 
tion, the soul’s immortality, the spiritual world and heaven (pp. 190, 191). 

The book is free from any polemical tone. Its temper is sane and 
sweet, humane and philosophical. It will, of course, be classed with 
theological books. But, as I have indicated, the theological part is pre- 
ceded by and based upon epistemological and metaphysical principles. 
Its ‘Reason in Belief’ is based on the candid acceptance of belief in 
reason in man as based upon mind as the ultimate and absolute reality. 


J. MAcBRIDE STERRETT. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


The Evolution of Religion: An Anthropological Study. L. R. Farnett. 
London: Williams & Norgate; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1905. 
Pp. viii + 234, 

The volume consists of three essays which were originally delivered 


as a series of lectures for the Hibbert Trust. The first essay considers 
the methods and problems of comparative religion. It is especially the 
relations of the science of comparative religion to anthropology that 
are discussed in this essay. In particular the writer criticizes the present 
tendency of anthropology to investigate only the remote in time and space. 
To overcome this difficulty he urges the need of an ‘ Adjacent Anthro- 
pology.’ “Our first object of study,” he says, “should be the more imme- 
diate environment of the thing which we wish to understand. It is inter- 
esting to the student of Hellenic religion to know ‘the Pawnee version 
of the Eleusinia’; but for the true understanding of the great Greek 
mystery certain elements in the Egyptian religion, in Mithraism, and in 
Christianity itself, will probably afford a more illuminative comparison ” 
(page 17 abridged). 

To show how anthropological study in the broad sense may be neces- 
sary to the understanding of the actual phenomena of any of the higher 
religions, the author gives a long and highly interesting series of ex- 
amples from Christianity. As in the temptation of Christ, so in that of 
Zarathustra the evil one offers the holy prophet the kingdoms of the earth 
if he will fall down and worship him. The Holy Virgin and the Mother 
of God, were familiar terms in various Hellenic cults. The use of 
candles and incense and certain ecclesiastical vestments was taken over 
from paganism. The cross was used as a sacred symbol in ancient Egypt 
and Assyria; the idea of apostolic succession was familiar to Hellenic 
paganism, where the priest was often believed to be descended from the 
God he served or from the founder of the cult or mystery. Religious 
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celibacy was practised among the Essens of Judea and by certain Ana- 
tolian races. The incarnation of the divine in human form was a familiar 
idea to the pre-Christian world, and the idea of such a personality as 
mediator between man and the Supreme God was common to Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman. The belief in the death and resurrection of the 
divinity was taught in the mysteries of the Great Mother of Phrygia 
and Crete, as well as in other Mediterranean communities. A close par- 
allel to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is found in Zoroastrianism and in 
certain Greek cults. These are but a few of the many parallels cited 
between Christianity and earlier faiths. It is not claimed that in all these 
instances the Christian belief or practise was necessarily derived from the 
pagan, but that the presence of similar ideas and practises greatly facili- 
tated the understanding and spread of Christianity, and that the sur- 
vivals of older usages under the new Christian forms and names show an 
essential continuity in the development of the religious nature of man. 
These various examples of the fruits of a comparative study of religions, 
or of promising lines of inquiry now opened up, serve to emphasize the 
writer’s appeal for more workers in the field. 

This first essay is essentially only a vindication of the comparative 
study of religion. The remaining two essays are excellent specimens of 
constructive work, the one a study of purification and its influence on 
religion, morality and law, the other an account of the evolution of 
prayer. The author shows in an able manner the development of the 
ritual of purification. The savage sought purification from the defile- 
ment of some tabooed thing. A thing too sacred or too accursed to be 
touched—e. g., a corpse—had rendered one impure, and others feared the 
mysterious contagion. There is no thought of moral wrong done or of 
any unsanitary contact. The one who has touched the forbidden thing 
has become accursed, and it is unspeakably dangerous for others to have 
aught to do with him until he is purified. In its first form religious im- 
purity is a sort of dreadful miasma that must be washed away; then it 
becomes the curse of some evil spirit; and, finally, an offense against a 
righteous God, a sin for which remission is sought. Nowhere better than 
in the conception of purification can we see the distinction between the 
ritualistic religions of the lower races and the ethical religions of the 
higher. 

Various interesting facts are brought out in the effort to show the 
influence of the ritual of purification on the development of law. For 
example, the transition from the savage law that regards murder as an 
offense merely against the family of the murdered man to the civilized 
law that regards murder as an offense against the community, may well 
have been brought about by the belief that any place is defiled by blood- 
shed. Thus homicide became an injury to all of the people of the place. 

The writer finds the origin of purification in the taboo idea. This 
Suggests two questions, which, however, he has not touched upon. Whence 
the idea of the taboo? May it not be an idea possessing real survival 
value in primitive life even if in its development it often led to arbitrary 
and superstitious ceremonials? Again, have we not in the savage attitude 
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toward the taboo the primitive conscience—the first rudimentary form 

of the absolute ought? This is a point which the evolutionary writers 

of ethics have generally overlooked in their desire to develop the content 

of the moral life. F. C. Frencu. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Platons Philosophische Entwickelung. Hans Rarper. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. 1905. Pp. 435. 


This essay, which won the prize awarded by the Royal Danish 
Academy of Sciences, is an exceedingly interesting attempt to de- 
termine the order of the principal Platonic dialogues chronologically 
and philosophically. It is based, as the conditions of the competition 
required, upon a study of the history of the ‘Platonic Question’; 
but it aims also to contribute somewhat to the advancement of the 
problem in a positive way. All this has been done in a way to inspire 
confidence in the reader. The previous attempt of Lutoslawski, laborious 
and in some respects praiseworthy though it was, was marred by a blind 
faith in incomplete statistics and by hasty generalizations from individual 
passages utterly misunderstood. Dr. Raeder has in the main guarded 
himself successfully against such errors, and his book may, therefore, 
be recommended to those who desire to acquaint themselves with the 
present status of the question. 

As regards the order of the dialogues, it will doubtless be of interest 
to note that Dr. Raeder agrees almost perfectly with the arrangement 
proposed in Gomperz’s ‘Greek Thinkers,’ the only important exception 
being that the ‘Phedrus’ is placed after, rather than before, the ‘ Phedo’ 
and the ‘ Republic.’ This is hardly the place to discuss these matters of 
detail, but it must be said that, while in all probability the order assumed 
by Raeder and Gomperz closely approximates to the order in which the 
dialogues were written, the argument at many points still remains far 
from conclusive. Indeed, in both Raeder and Gomperz arguments are 
used that cut both ways and show unmistakably that in many instances 
an arrangement is first assumed and then justified. 

The ‘ Republic,’ as is fitting, receives the lion’s share of the author’s 
attention, and his treatment of it is on the whole very satisfactory. It is 
a pleasure to find him combating the arguments of those who would divide 
the dialogue and assign its parts to widely different periods of Plato’s 
life. We know far too little of Plato’s mode of composition to attempt 
so hazardous a task. The ‘ Laws’ hardly receive their just proportion of 
space, probably because the significance of the dialogue is not yet fully 
appreciated. W. A. HEIDEL. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Philolaus. Wm. Romaine Newson. Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philos- 
ophie, January, 1906. Pp. 176-217. 
In this article Professor Newbold gives us a most suggestive study of 
several fragments of ‘ Philolaus.? The Pythagoreans are confessedly the 
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most difficult chapter of Greek philosophy. Hence, to say that one has 
shed light on any phase of the subject is indeed high praise. This honor 
has been well earned by Professor Newbold, whose article will long be 
read and valued. The nature of the subject, and of the argument also, is 
such that it would serve no good purpose to restate them here. One may 
the more readily dispense with such a summary because those who have a 
more especial interest in the Pythagoreans will carefully read the article 
itself. 

I shall, therefore, confine my remarks to matters in which I differ 
from the views expressed by Professor Newbold. Page 178, the clause 
0 dppovta is not, I think, correctly rendered. The personification appears 
to be strongly marked, as is indicated also by 0d yap ofxeiuy adrw gate. 
The translation should read: “ The nature of Number, whose daughter 
is Harmonia, admits no untruth; for untruth is no relation of his.” Page 
183, Professor Newbold suggests suvaézrrwy for MS. ewydtwy which Boeckh 
changed to the participle swyatéy. The meaning required, as Newbold 
says, is clearly ‘compounding.’ I had myself so interpreted the passage, 
contrary to the opinion of Boeckh and his successors, who take it to mean 
‘embodying. I have entertained a number of possibilities, such as 
cupfdiiwy, because of Heraclitus fr. 4a (Diels) xara Adyov D2 wpiwv 
cup Badhetae EBdopac xata oshyvyy, dtatpettae O& xata Tas dpxtous, a passage 
closely analogous and probably showing the influence of the Pythagoreans; 
or such as suvatpdyv (the normal contrary to drarpsita: in the fragment 
just quoted), because of Plato, ‘ Pheedrus,’ 249B. Another passage which 
throws some light on the question is found in the Heraclitic ‘De Nutri- 
mento,’ attributed to Hippocrates, Ch. 23, xata psy obhopshiqy navta, xata 
bgpos 08 ta ev Exdatw pépet pépea xpos td Epyov, The problem is that con- 
cerning the relativity of the terms ‘whole’ and ‘ part,’ another phase of 
the problem of the ‘one’ and the ‘many,’ with which all of the Greek 
philosophers busied themselves. I have now, however, persuaded myself 
that Boeckh’s reading is correct, though his interpretation was erroneous. 
That the verb cwuarody could bear the required sense is made highly prob- 
able by the fact that swpatozuteiv, naturally its equivalent, is used in a 
sense nearly, if not quite, the same.” 

Page 184, Professor Newbold renders 2» tots &pyors ‘in the works,’ fol- 
lowing Diels, who says ‘an den Werken.’ Later (p. 186 ff.) Newbold 
interprets this as referring to ‘ fields’ or ‘lands,’ as the farmer says. This 
affords occasion for an interesting explanation of the passage, which, re- 
garded merely as an illustration, may well be partly correct. The mean- 
ing of épyov here, as in the above quotation from Pseudo-Hippocrates, is 
simply concrete ‘ thing.’ Page 184, the words in the translation ‘ all things 
being indeterminate’ should read ‘if all things be indeterminate.’ Page 
187, Professor Newbold accepts Meineke’s emendation /soiay7 for the MS. 
‘oray7,. The word is open to suspicion; but if it be accepted, it must be 
interpreted differently from Diels and Newbold. The reference is, I 
think, clearly to the Pythagorean suerotyiat, to which the words éyota xat 


1 . 26s , 4 v LALA? é 
Cf. Artemidorus IV. 1, ovdé évdéyetar Ta ye OdTWE GAAHAwY KEXwpLopéva Cwpa- 
Tomoteiv Kai exe Ev ovvayelv, 
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épéguia unmistakably point. If fooday7Z be accepted, it should be inter- 
preted accordingly; but I should rather read séeterya. The passage has 
a wider application than Professor Newbold gives it, as is clear from the 
words zédcopno0s and zocpv7O7vat. If this be true, then his interpretation of 
drewpa and zepatvovta must likewise be called in question. 

This whole question is a locus desperatissimus. The difficulty springs 
in the last analysis from our profound ignorance of Pythagorean arith- 
metic. As Tannery long ago pointed ‘out, arithmetic with the Pythago- 
reans, as with Plato, was a body of curious speculations regarding the 
numbers from one to ten, and wholly different from what we mean by 
arithmetic, which Plato called ‘ logistic.” The Pythagoreans had so many 
points of view, and in our accounts these several points of view are so 
confused by the later writers, that it is well nigh impossible to distin- 
guish or relate them. 

Page 198 following, Professor Newbold considers the phrase tiv 0 
Giyhwy ywpyowv, and explains it by reference to the triangles and squares 
inscribed in the zodiac. I should not wish to seem to cast doubt upon 
the explanation there suggested: for it seems to me the best part of 
Professor Newbold’s article. But I do not believe that it is the only ex- 
planation of the passage. The ‘ reciprocal interpenetration ’ of the odd and 
even could be, and doubtless was, explained also by reference to the unit, 
which as the dpteozépeacoy combines in itself the properties of the odd 
and the even. From certain points of view the unit is the desiderated 


Harmonia. The phrase ty Odddjdwy ydpyow points to the problem of 
the one and the many as it was considered by Heraclitus, Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras. How far the Heraclitic mdévra ywpet may have influenced 
the phraseology of Philolaus one can only guess. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. February, 1906, Band 4, Heft 1. Abteilung 
fiir Psychologie. In Sachen der Annahmen: A. Metnone.-A reply to 
the criticisms of Professor Marty in defence of ‘assumptions* as an 
elementary mental function. Psychophysischer Parallelismus und ein 
bischen andere Erkenntnistheorie: FE. BLEULER. — The term psychophysical 
parallelism is used to designate: (1) a principle having merely an em- 
pirico-psychological significance, so Wundt, and in this use the principle 
is of little value; (2) the cruder and original view, which alone deserves 
the name, of a point to point correspondence between two disparate series, 
leading logically to occasionalism or extreme idealism, for the physical 
series has only a relative hypothetical reality; (3) the identity theory of 
Spinoza, Fechner and Mobius, against the last named of whom this criti- 
cism is directed. The term parallelism is incorrectly applied in this 
last form, for there is but one series, though the physical series is silently 
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postulated. Untersuchungen iiber psychische Hemmung (Vierter Ar- 
tikel): G. Hrymans.- The suppression of sensations by other sensations 
of the same quality (intensive contrast). Criticism of the hypothesis 
of positive as well as negative contrast-effects and an analysis of the 
reasons for the conflicting results of Hess and Pretorius, Kohler and 
Ebbinghaus on visual contrast. Result of analysis shows that an investi- 
gation must see to (1) that the experiments are carried on in a dark- 
room, (2) in the case of successive presentations of stimuli, that after- 
images are guarded against by proper time intervals and variations in 
the series, and (3) that the field to be compared is on a black background. 
Merkfihigkeit, Gedichtnis und Association: Kurt Gotpstern. — The gen- 
eral object of this study is to determine the effect of primary defects in 
the insane on other mental processes and to compare the different forms, 
congenital and acquired, of insanity. In particular it is an investigation 
of memory and its relation to association. Statement of methods, with 
results for association. Zur Kritik des Problems der Aufmerksamkeit: 
Bertin Hammer. — Reply to the criticisms of Seashore. Literaturbericht. 


ANNALEN DER NATURPHILOSOPHIE. April, 1906, Band 5, 
Heft 2. Ueber die Zweckmdassigkeit in den pathologischen Erscheinungen 
(pp. 1387-201): W. Brecanski. — Four historical changes of opinion on this 
subject are noted preliminary to the discussion of modern opinion. All 
purposive pathological phenomena belong to the compensatiou processes, of 
which four classes are defined and fully illustrated. How have these com- 
pensation processes come into existence? Not through individual and 
fortuitous variation and selection, but because of the necessary constitution 
of single-celled organisms. Purpose is not merely one way of looking at 
phenomena, but means the consideration of the phenomena in a system in 
the light of their relation to the equilibrium of that system; it exists 
when the source of a need is at the same time the source of the satisfac- 
tion. Purposiveness requires the same experimental verification as causa- 
tion. Beitrige zur Energetik der Strahlenergie (pp. 202-215): Vi. von 
Tiriw.-—A technical demonstration that radiation can be expressed with- 
out contradiction in terms of energy. Untersuchungen iiber die Prin- 
zipien des Rechtes (pp. 216-261): A. Bozt.—The chief principles of law 
are presented under the two classes of the deductive and inductive; and 
in connecting these two elements the writer concludes that continual 
change in legal procedure and principle is necessary to the overcoming of 
contradiction between the deductive and inductive elements; so that the 
amplification of legal process must not be looked on as a weakness of 
civilization. Neue Biicher: W. O.: H. Hiffding, Moderne Philosophen. 
R. Avenarius, Der menschliche Weltbegriff. K. Bertels, Die Denkmittel 
der Physik. IL. M. Hartmann, Ueber historische Entwickelung. P. J. 
Mobius, Ausgewdhlte Werke, Band V: Nietzsche. R. Wallaschek, Psy- 


chologie und Pathologie der Vorstellung. J. Schultz, Die Bilder von der 
Materie. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. April, 
1906, Band 19, Heft 3. Untersuchungen iiber Spinozas Metaphysik I. 
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(pp. 297-3832): L. Ropinson.- The author begins his attempt to show in 
detail that Spinoza’s short treatise on God and man is not, as Freudenthal 
has maintained, a mutilated and unserviceable fragment, but that its 
difficulties arise from an inefficient translation, and may be overcome. 
Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy (pp. 333-379): W. A. 
HEIDEL. — Qualitative change as affecting a permanent substrate is a con- 
ception foreign to all pre-Socratic philosophy. Aristotle and modern 
commentators have erred through supposing that the only alternative to 
this conception of change is atomism. On Kant’s Reply to Hume (pp. 
380-407): A. Lovesoy.—- Kant’s ‘ critical’ view of causality as presented 
in the ‘second analogy of experience’ is precisely that of Wolff in his 
attempted advance on Leibnitz, save for Kant’s incongruous addition of 
the argument based on our power to distinguish subjective from objective 
succession. His argument really falls back on the working value of the 
postulate of causation, and is, therefore, no advance on Leibnitz and no 
reply to Hume. Die deutsche Literatur iiber die Sokratische, Platonische 
und Aristotelische Philosophie, 1901-1904 (pp. 411-425): H. Gomperrz. - 
Special attention is given to Menzel’s ‘Untersuchungen zum Sokrates- 
Prozesse,’ and to M. Guggenheim’s studies on Plato’s ‘ Republic.’ Berichte 
tiber Newerscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte der arabischen 
Philosophie (pp. 426-446): M. Horten. - Brief accounts of several publi- 
cations, within the last twenty-five years, of important Arabian texts. 
Die neuesten Erscheinungen. Zeitschriften. Eingegangene Biicher. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE 
KRITIK. July, 1906, Band 128, Heft 2. Hinige Gedanken iiber die 
Organisation des Ideenreiches, mit kurzem Hinblick auf die platonisch- 
aristotelische Idee (pp. 113-138): R. Retmmann.- The idea is creative, 
created and final. In Plato and Aristotle it creates the world, in Hegel 
it creates only a thought-picture of the world. The created ideas, which 
are also creative in their sphere, are of three types, personal, impersonal 
and abstract. Ideas can work upon matter because from infinity the 
latter embodies an ideal element of lower grade. [Illustrations of the 
idea as final. Das Wirkungsprinzip der Reklame (pp. 138-154): B. 
Wirico.— Advertisements appeal to men against their better judgment 
not by false argument, but by first catching the eye, and second, utilizing 
man’s instinctive receptivity for a new ready-made judgment presented 
without question for his acceptance. Von der dsthetischen Formen der 
Raumanschauung (pp. 154-167): H. Pupor. — The psychology of architec- 
tural effects traced to the first principle that contemplation of erected 
objects is from the earth upwards, producing the illusion of lengthened 
vertical lines. Quellen und Wirkungen von Jacob Boehmes Gottesbegriff 
(pp. 168-189): A. Bastian.—Boehme deceived himself in denying any 
human source of his idea of God. His technical terminology is copied 
from Paracelsus; his conceptions also were freely taken from the Bible 
and from church doctrine as well as from Eckhardt and Nicolaus. Rezen- 
sionen: E. vy. Hartmann, Die Weltanschawung der modernen Physik : 
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W. Stern. O. Siebert, Geschichte der neueren deutschen Philosophie 

seit Hegel: TH. Stepeck. B. Croce, Asthetic als Wissenschaft des Aus- 

drucks und allgemeine Linguistic: H. T. Linpemann.  F. Uberweg, 

Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, I1.: H. Stepecx. J. M. Bald- 

win, et al., Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, I. and I1.: E. 

Apickres. Selbstausteige. Notizen. Neu eingegangene Schriften. Aus 

Zeitschriften. 

Congress of Arts and Science, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. 
Edited by Howard J. Rogers, A.M., LL.D., Director of Congresses. 
Vol. V. Biology, Anthropology, Psychology, Sociology. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1906. Pp. xi+ 885. $2.50 net. 

Croce, Benedetto. Cid che é vivo e cio che é morto della filosofia di Hegel. 
Studio eritico seguito da un saggio di bibliografia Hegeliana. Bari: 
Gius. Laterza & Figli. 1906. Pp. xvii + 282. 

Del Vecchio, Giorgio. Su la teoria del contratto sociale. Bologna: 
Ditta Nicola Zanichelli. 1906. Pp. 118. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb. The Vocation of Man. Translated by William 
Smith, LL.D., with biographical introduction by E. Ritchie, Ph.D. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co.; London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 1906. Pp. xii+178. $0.25 (1s. 6d.). 

Ribot, Th. Essay on the Creative Imagination. Translated from the 


French by Albert H. N. Baron, fellow in Clark University. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co.; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1906. Pp. xix + 370. 

Saitschick, Robert. Franzdsische Skeptiker: Voltaire—Mérimée Renan. 
Zur Psychologie des neueren Individualismus. Berlin: Ernest Hof- 
mann & Co. Pp. 304. 


Saitschick, Robert. Deutsche Skeptiker: Lichtenberg—Nietzsche. Zur 
Psychologie des neueren Individualismus. Berlin: Ernest Hofmann 
& Co. Pp. 239. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


CoMMENTING upon the neuronie theory, and the discussion it has 
evoked, the Atheneum of September 1 says: “The controversy on the 
neuronie theory still continues, and those interested in it will find a good 
summary of the matter in Dr. Léon Frédéricq’s ‘Revue Annuelle de 
Physiologie,’ published, as usual, in the Revue Générale des Sciences. 
Professor Ray Lankester perhaps gave it a fillip when he alluded, in his 
presidential address to the British Association, to the fact that the ex- 
citation of one group of neurones is often attended by the concurrent 
inhibition of another group, as in the reflex flexure of the knee, when the 
motor-neurones of the flexor muscles are excited, and those of the ex- 
tensors inhibited. Dr. Frédéricq seems to think that certain facts of 
the self-restoration of nerves which have been injured by disease or 
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accident appear to point to the conclusion that the nerves of the periphery 
may come into being on their own account, and independently of the 
central nervous system, which would, as he states, rather cast doubt on 
the existence of the neurone as an embryological unit. Yet, how- 
ever this may be, the neuronic hypothesis seems for the present to coordi- 
nate more facts, and to give a better account of all the phenomena ob- 
served, than the rival theory of Bethe and Apathy, which would convert 
the nervous system into a network of what they call ‘ Neurofibrils,’ the 
nerve cells being only the passing of crossing places of these fibrils.” 

TnHeE records of the University of Koenigsberg contain an interesting 
report, according to the Vossische Zeitung of Berlin, of the salary paid 
to Immanuel Kant at the time of his death, in 1804. Kant’s service to 
the university as senator, as professor ordinarius, and as senior of the 
faculty of philosophy, with ‘extraordinary’ additional emoluments, 
yielded him an income of 749 thaler, 23 groschen and 10 pfennige. As 
professor of metaphysics and logic he received, in addition, forty-four 
bushels of rye and eight cords of wood. 

Tue ‘International Scientific Series,’ published by Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., of London, has taken a fresh start under the 
editorial direction of Mr. F. Legge. A work on ‘ Body and Brain’ by 
Dr. A. Binet is announced, and Professor Lucien Poincaré will con- 
tribute a volume on ‘ The Evolution of Modern Physics.’ 

Srupents of the logic of elementary mathematics: may be interested 
in ‘A College Algebra’ (Ginn & Co.), by Professor Fine, of Princeton. 
The first seventy pages deal with the theory of the number system, and 
the entire work is a model of logical exposition. 

Proressor G. V. N. Drarsorn, of Tufts College, has been appointed 
lecturer and instructor in the relations of body and mind in the Sargent 
School of Physical Education, Cambridge. 

Wituiam J. Newuty, Ph.D. (Harvard), has been appointed associate 
professor of mathematics and philosophy in Amherst College for the cur- 
rent year. 

Proressor Kuno Fiscuer has been forced by ill health to resign the 
professorship of philosophy at the University of Heidelberg. 

Proressor Hystor is preparing a volume to be called ‘ Borderland of 
Psychical Research.’ 

Mr. F. C. S. Scuitter, tutor at Corpus Christi College, has received 
the degree of D.Sc. from Oxford University. 
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